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Subject:     "SUMMER  ICE  CREAM."     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

One  widespread  food  custom  in  these  United  States  is  ice  cream  for 
Sunday  dinner  --  especially  on  hot  Sundays.    A  frozen  dessert  makes  a  happy 
ending  for  a  meal  on  a  hot  noon.     Maybe  you  buy  your  ice  cream  at  the  shop 
around  the  corner.     Or  maybe  you  prefer  to  make  your  own.     If  you're  one  of 
those  who  favors  home-made  ice  cream  —  the  old-fashioned  kind  made  in  a 
freezer  with  a  crank,  I  have  collected  a  few  ideas  that  may  be  of  interest 
to  you.     Speaking  of  varieties  —  of  ways  to  make  the  same  recipe  seem  dif- 
ferent, listen  to  these  ice-cream  ideas. 

Let's  start  with  a  standard  recipe  for  vanilla  ice  cream  and  see  just 
how  you  can  vary  it.     Did  you  ever  try  crushing  dry  graham  cracker,  or  maca- 
roons,    or  dry  left-over  cake  or  cookies,  and  adding  the  crumbs  to  your  vanilla 
ice  cream  just  before  packing  it  into  the  ice  and  salt  to  harden?    Or  did  you 
ever  try  adding  crashed  candy  to  your  ice    cream  in  the  same  way?  Peanut 
brittle  ice  cream  is  a  favorite  in  many  families.    For  a  Fourth  of  July  treat 
you  might  try  peppermint  ice  cream  made  from  crashed  peppermint  stick  candy. 
Or  you  might  use  crashed  nougat  with  bits  of  marshnallow  scattered  through. 


For  extra  fancy  and  colorful  dessert,  add  wintergreen  flavor  to  your 
recipe  and  a  veiy  little  green  coloring.     Then  scatter  a  few  tiny  colored 
wintergreen  candies  over  the  top  of  each  serving. 

That  chopped-nut  ice  cream  that  so  many  stores  are  featuring  these  days 
you  can  make  yourself  at  home.     Black  walnuts  are  especially  good.     So  are 
chopped  English  walnuts  or  well-roasted  almonds.     For  nut  ice  cream  you'll 
probably  prefer  almond  extract  to  vanilla  for  flavoring. 

Did  you  ever  make  dried  fruit  ice  cream?    You  can  use  chopped  dried 
figs,  dates,  apricots,  or  raisins.    Add  them  to  your  cream  mixture.  Some 
people  like  a  little  clove  or  nutmeg  added  to  the  dried  fruit. 

Of  course,  the  way  you  flavor  any  variety  of  ice  cream  depends  on  the 
family's  taste.     Some  people  like  stronger  flavors  than  others.     Some  people 
like  one  kind  of  flavor  and  don't  care  for  another.    And  some  people  like 
sweeter  cream  than  others.     Bat  here  are  a  couple  of  flavoring  rales  that 
should  apply  no  matter  what  your  family's  taste  is.     The  first  rule  is  that  any 
very  cold  or  frozen  dessert  requires  more  sweet  and  more  flavor  than  a  hot  or 
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just  cool  dessert.     For  some  reason,  the  cold  seens  to  deaden  or  cut  down  the 
sweetness  and  also  the  flavor.    For  example,  if  you  are  making  a  custard  mix- 
ture to  freeze,  you'll  add  more  sugar  or  other  sweetening,  and  also  more 
vanilla  than  if  you  were  preparing  this  same  mixture  for  a  pudding  sauce  or 
for  a  dessert. 

Another  point  to  remember  is  that  no  matter  what  flavoring  you  use, 
a  little  salt  will  bring  it  out.    Just  the  right  amount  of  salt  —  enough  but 
not  too  much,  will  develop  any  flavor.     So  every  good  ice  ream  or  dessert 
recipe  should  include  a  bit  of  salt. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  summer  ice  creams  are  the  fresh  fruit  creams  — 
raspberry  or  peach  or  strawberry.     You  can  use  your  fresh  newly  made  preserves 
or  marmalades  or  jellies  for  these  summer  treats.     They're  good  stirred  into 
the  cream  before  freezing,  and  they're  also  good  as  sauces  to  pour  over  plain 
ice  cream  for  sundaes. 

Then,  those  fruit  juices  that  you've  been  putting  up  whenever  you've 

had  a  surplus  --  those  bottled  fruit  juices  also  make  good  additions  to  ice 

cream.    Berry  or  cherry  juice,  grape  juice,  even  crabapple  juice  will  both 
flavor  and  color  your  cream. 

I  know  a  lady  who  has  become  famous  for  the  green  gage  ice  cream  she 
sells  at  her  tea  room.     She  removes  the  stones  from  green  gage  plums,  chops 
them  up,  adds  sugar,  and  stews  them.     Toward  the  end,  she  adds  grape  juice. 
This  mixture  she  stirs  into  the  cream.     The  result  is  an  ice  cream  with  a 
delicate  color  and  a  most  delicious  flavor. 

Summer  or  winter,  you  can  use  bananas  for  ice  cream.     Or  you  can  use 
bananas  combined  with  some  other  fruit.     Other  convenient  year-round  flavorings 
are  chocolate,  coffee,  caramel,  honey,  and  maple.    With  any  of  these,  you  can 
use  shredded  cocoanut  either  in  the  ice-cream  mixture  itself,  or  sprinkled  over 
the  top  of  each  serving. 

So  much  for  variations  —  enough  for  every  Sunday  this  summer  and  some 
in  between.     Now  let's  just  remind  ourselves  of  a  point  or  two  to  make  any  of 
these  ice  creams  a  success. 

Point  number  one:    Have  your  ice-cream  mixture  cold  before  you  put  it 
in  the  freezer.     This  cuts  down  the  time  of  freezing  and  gives  better  results. 

Point  number  two:    Never  fill  the  can  more  than  two-thirds  full  of  your 
cream  mixture.     It  must  have  room  to  expand  on  freezing. 

Point  number  three:    Use  only  coarse  salt  for  freezing  both  ices  and 
ice  creams.     Many  people  have  sorry  results  when  they  try  to  use  table  salt. 

Point  number  four:     Crush  ice  evenly. 

Point  number  five:    Use  one  part  of  salt  to  from  four  to  six  parts  of 

ice. 

Point  number  six:    Fill  the  freezer  two-thirds  full  of  ice  before  put- 
ting in  any  salt.     Then  add  the  salt  and  ice  in  alternate  layers. 

Point  number  eight:     For  finest  flavor,  freeze  to  a  soft  consistency; 
then  pack  a  few  hours  to  harden  and  ripen. 

Point  number  nine  —  and  last:    For  this  standing-and-rinening  period, 
use  four  parts  of  ice  to  one  part  of  salt  in  the  packing. 


